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FORTY-FIFTH VOLUME or ruz QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Asexcrompie (Dr. John), his ‘ Inquiries 
concerning the Intellectual Powers and 
the Investigation of Truth,’ 341. See 
Connexion of Intellectual Operations 
with Organic Action. 

Addis (Alfred). his ‘ Formation of a New 
State of Society,’ 446. 


Annual reviews on science, necessity of, 


in England, 376, n. 

Arctic discovery, liberal conduct of the 
British government in thecase of, 59— 
solid 
attending the expeditions having this 
discovery in view, 91—duty of com- 
pleting this important service to the 
cause of science, ibid. 

Atheism, described by Gray, 411. 


Babbage (Charles), his complaint of the 


decline of science, 57, 5 

Bacon (Lord), a most sagacious deviser of 
experiments, 381. 

Babeuf, Conspiration de, par Philippo 
Buonarotti, 167—importance of the 
work, ibid.—account of the author, ibid. 
—object of Babeuf’s conspiracy, 170— 
the parties who figured in the bloody 

dy, 171—views of the levellers, 
173—the author’s character of Babeuf, 
177—and of Darthé, 178—overthrow 
of Robespierre, 180—a centre of direc- 
tion formed, ibid—meeting of the 
Société du Panthéon, 18!1—Babeuf 
establishes the ‘tribun du peuple,’ ibid. 
—a secret committee formed to prepare 
an insurrection, ibid.—a radical reform 
in property resolved on, 182—General 
Buonaparte breaks up the society, and 
closes the doors of the Pantheon, 185 
—a secret directory of public safety 
constituted, 186—a summary of Ba- 
beuf's doctrines widely distributed, 187 
~—means taken to corrupt the soldiers, 
and to create a popular army, 188— 
the secret directors draw up an act of 
insurrection, 189—and coalesce with 
the Mountaineers of the Convention, 
194—>projects of the conspirators, 195 
—seizure of the conspirators, 199— 
Babeuf’s letter to the Directory on his 
arrest, sbid.—trial of the conspirators, 
200—Babeuf’s defence, 204—his 
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tence and death, 206—character of 
Buonarotti, and of his work, 207, 
Ballot, reflectivas on the, 252. 
Barclay ( Alexander), his‘ Effects of the late 
Coloma! Policy of Great Britain,’ 209. 
Barrow (John, Esq.), suggests the estab- 
lishment of a yeozraphical society, 58 
—his unwearied recommeodations in 
the cause of arctic discovery, 91. 
Bates’s Christian Pol.tics quoted, 339. 
Beechey (Captain F.W.), his Narrative of 
a Voyage to the Pacific and Beering’s 
Straits, to co-operate with the Polar 
expeditions, 57—the sort of encourage- 
ment which the British government 
ought to give to scientific inquiry, sid. 
—its liberal conduct in the case of 
aretic discovery, 59—the object of 
Captain Beechey’s voyage, 61—out- 
line of his track, 61—detailed proceed- 
ings of the Blossom, 64—Beechey’s 
reception among the natives of Kaster 
Island, ibid —the Blossom touches at 
Elizabeth Island, 67—comes in sight 
of Pitcairn Island, 68—the mutineers 
of the Bounty, ibid—Adams’s narra- 
tive of the mutiny, 70—settlement of 
the mutineers at Pitcairn Island, 72— 
present habits of their descendants, 75 
—project of the missionaries f>r trans- 
planting them to Otaheite, 78—the 
lossom proceeds to Gambier Islands, 
80—sketch of a day-break scene, ibid.— 
characteristic adventures with the na- 
tives, 81—Byam Martin island, 82— 
-the adventures of Tuwarri and his com- 
panions, 83—mi ptions as to the 
direction from which the trade-winds 
blow, 84—arrival of the “jossom at 
Otaheite, 85—slow progress of Christi- 
anity in, 86- nt manners and ha- 
bits of the natives, 87—‘ march of intel- 
lect’ in the South Seas, 88 — New Zea- 
land method of preparing human heads, 


thid.— ing Straits, %bid—the Blos- 
som cuasthes Chaise Island, 89—ex- 
traordinary ice-formation in Escholtz 
Bay, sbid.—narrative of the barge sent 
under Mr. Elson to try the passage 
from the north-east, 90—return to 
Chamisso Island, 9!—the Blossom pro- 
ceeds to San i in —— 
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92—Captain Beechey’s reception at 
Loo Choo, 93—retreat of the Blossom 
from the Polar Sea, without having 
heard of Franklin or Parry, 96—Cayt. 
Beechey’s opinion upon the practica- 
bility of completing the object of the 
Polar expeditions, sid. 

Beering’s Straits, Narrative of a Voyage to. 
See Beechey. 

Benthamites and Saint Simonites, com- 
parison between, 427. 

Berzelius, his annual report on the pro- 
gress of the physical sciences, 375. 

Bhagavat-Gita, or the Divine song, Au- 
gustus Schlegel’s translation of 4— 
extracts from, 6. 

Big Sam, the porter at Carlton-house, 
account of, 365, n. 

Boden (Colonel), his bequest for the found- 
ing of a Sanscrit professorship at Oxford, 

6. 


5 

Bopp (Franz), his translation of the Nala, 

3—of the Maha-bharata, 25 ~—and of 

Arjuna’s journey to Indra’s heaven, 30. 

British Association for Promoting Co-o 
rative Knowledge, Address of, 436. 

Buonaparte (Lucien), his powerful descrip- 
tion of the state to which scepticism had 
reduced France, 414. 

Buonarotti, (Philippo), Conspiration pour 
I'Egalité, dite de Babeuf. See Babeuf. 


Calidasa, designated by Sir W. Jones the 
Indian Shakspeare, 39—scenes from 
his Mrichchacati, or the Toy-cart, 42. 

Chesterfield (Lord), his character of Vol- 
taire, 411. 

Chezy (A. L., his) translation of the Ra- 
mayana, 24—his panegyric on the epic 
poets of India, 30. 

Code Gourmand, the wittiest jeu-d’esprit 
of recent years, 88. 

Colebrooke (Henry Thomas,) his attain- 
meuts in oriental literature, 3, n. 

Croker (Right Hon, John Wilson), his 
speech on the reform question, 252. 

Connexion of Tntelleetual Operations with 

_ Organic Action, 341—study of the hu- 
man mind, ibid— influence of physical 
knowledye on the investigation of men- 
tal phenomena, 342—present state of 
pneumatology, ibid.—recorded cases of 
dreams to be used with the utmost 
caution, 343—brief view of some new 
deductions in physico-pneumatology, 
ibid.—images ed by the memory 


follow the motions of the head and eye, 
344—case of Dr. Ferriar, 345—and of 
Sir Isaac Newton, ibid.—phenomena of 
dreaming, 349—study of the intellec- 
tual powers an indispensable branch of 
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. medical education, 3 Dr. Abercrom- 
bie’s general summary of the intellectual | 








powers, iid.—phenomena of somnam- 
bulism, 352—sundry cases of dreams, 
ibid.—question respecting the origin of 
dreams, 356—operations carried on by 
the mind during sleep, 357—curious 
physiological doctrines respecting sleep, 
358 


Cousin (Victor), his Histoire de la Philoso- 
phie du 18™* Siécle characterised, 3, n. 

Cunningham (Allan,) his Lives of the 
British Architects. See Old English 
Domestic Architecture. 

Cuvier (Baron), his Histoire des Progrés 
des Sciences Naturelles, 375. 


Deluge, Indian versions of the traditions 
of the, 26. 

Doctrine de Saint Simon. See New Dis- 
tribution of Property. 

Dreaming, phenomena of, 349, 352. 

Dreams, recorded cases of, to be used 
with the utmost caution, 542. 

Darthé, anecdotes of, 178. 


Escott (B.S.), his ‘ Would Reform in Par- 
liament be a Benefit to the Country ?’ 
252. 


Emigration. See Population and Emi- 
gration, 


Friendly Advice ta the Lords on the 
Reform Bill. See Reform Bill. 

Friends of liberty in England, their ad- 
dress to their brethren in France, 435. 


Geographical Society, its establishment, 58. 

Geological Society, its establishment, 58. 

Goitre, application of iodine to the cure 
of, 403. 

Greeks, great experience of the later, in 
the various forms of government, 450. 

Grote (George), his Essentials of Parlia- 
mentary Reform, 252. 


Hall (Captain Basil), his Fragments of 
Voyages and Travels, including Anec- 
dotes of a Naval Life, 145—merits and 
demerits of the writer, ibid.—his letters 
and diaries while a midshipman, 146 
—early life of the author, ibid.—his ad- 
miration of the system on which the 
British service has been conducted, 
147—the Captain’s dinners with the 
officers in the ward-room, 150—Jack’s 
allowance, 152—admirable description 
of a chase, capture, and escape, 154— 
last scene of poor Jack’s eventful his- 
tory, 162—impressive account of a sea- 
funeral, 165. 

Hallam (Henry), his Constitutional His- 
tory of England quoted, 268, 291, 304. 

Herschell (J. F.W.), his Preliminary Dis- 
course on the Study of Natural Philo- 
sophy, 374—this remarkable volume 

worthy 
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worthy to stand by the side of the pro- 
ductions of Cuvier and Berzelius, 376 
—eminent qualifications of the author, 
ibid —beneht of fixing the term ‘ in- 
ductive philosophy’ to a settled meaning 
and definite limits, 378—the work an 
admirable comment on the Novum 
Organum Scientiarum, ibid.—peculiar 
nature of modern science, and of that 
inductive or Baconian method to which 
its marvels are attributed, ibid —curious 
circumstance in the history of this 
philosophy, 381—the inguisiio not a 
judicious application of the inductive 
method, 382—liues of discovery arising 
out of the inquiries concerning the na- 
ture of heat, 383—the deductive philo- 
sophy, 387—its mathematical charac- 
ter, 388—physical astronomy, 389—the 
sciences in very varied points of their 
progress, 390 —terminology, or the 
xation of our generalizations by im- 
posing exact terms, ibid—advantages 
of a well-chosen nomenclature, 391— 
specimens of the inductive advance ex- 
hibited in several of the sciences, ibid. 
—botany, tbid.—chemistry, 392— mine- 
ralogy, 393—physics, 394—the new 
properties of light, 395—optics, ibid — 
mechanics, 396—the mechanics of 
fluids, ibid.—astronomy, 397—the au- 
thor’s masterly account of the state of 
the sciences, 398—illustration of the 
rules by which true science must be 
conducted, ibid—Bacon’s considera- 
tion of the anticipatory process, 399— 
discovery of the atomic theory, 400— 
Mr. Herschell’s admirable precepts and 
maxims for scientific research, 401— 
the ‘deductio ad praxim,’ 402—the 
style and manner of Mr. Herschell’s 
treatise, 405. 
Hindoo Drama, Wilson’s Select Speci- 
mens of, 38—its curious similitude and 
dissimilitude to the different schools of 





English drama, 39—number of extant | 


plays, 42—how classed by the Indian 
critics, ibid—a tragic catastrophe pro- 
hibited on the Indian stage, ibid.— 
scenes from Mrichchacati, or the Toy- 
Cart of Calidasa, ibid—from Madhava 
and Malati, 52— from the Uttara 
Rama Cheritra, 53— and from the 
Mudra Rakshasa, 54. 

Humboldt (Baron William von), on the 
philosophy and poetry of the Bhagavat 
Gita, 7. 

Hunt (E. F.), his Designs for Parsonages 
and Farm-houses, 471—his Kxemplars 
of Tudor Architecture, ibid. See Old 
English Domestic Architecture, 


India, ancient poetry of, See Sanscrit 
Poetry, 





India, remarkable apathy on all questions 
connected with, 1. 

Inductive Philosophy—See Herschelt. 

Intellectual Powers, Dr. John Abercrom- 
bie’s Inquiries concerning, 341. See 
Connexion of Intellectual Operations 
with Organic Action. 


Jones (Sir William), his translations from 
the hymns of Jayadeva quoted, 14. 
Jonson, Ben, quoted, 11, x. 


Kosegarten (Joh, Gottfr. Ludiy.), his 
translation of the Nala, 13. 


Lebon (Joseph), anecdotes of, 178. 


Mackay (Robert), or Rob Donn, Songs 
and Poems in the Gaelic language by, 
358—some account of him, 360—merits 
of his poetry, 367—circumstances under 
which one of his elegies was composed, 
368—sundry verbal translations from 
his poems, 369. 

Mackay (Rev. Dr.), his Memoir of Rob 
Donn, 358—his meritorious inquiries 
concerning the language of the Scottish 
Gael, 359. 

Mackintosh (Sir James), his History of 
England quoted, 269. 

Medical education, study of the intellec- 
tual me an indispensable branch 
of, 350. 

Mock Patriot, Dean Tucker's picture of 
the, 298. 

Modern science—See Herschell. 


Notes on the Reform Bill, by a Barrister, 
324, 


Observations on a Pamphlet, falsely at- 
tributed toa great person. See Reform 
Bill. 

Old English Domestic Architecture, 471 
—its history, for the most part, still 
unwritten, 474—-style introduced by the 
Romans, ibid —the Saxon era, 475— 
the Norman era, ibid.—improvement in 
the character of the habitations after 
the age of Edward III., 476—still 
further changes at a later period, 477 
—the time of Henry VII. and VIII. 
the best era of British architecture, 
ibid —characteristics of the old mano- 
rial houses of the times of the Planta- 
genets and Tudors, 478 — leading 
causes of their decay, 479—introduc- 
tion of Italian architecture in the reign 
of Elizabeth, pte og against 
the transition style of the Elizabethan 
age, 482—the architectural garden of 
that period, 485—the Italian gardens 
introduced, 486—decline of the domes- 
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tic architecture of England, 487—Inigo 
Jones, and Palladio, 487—lomestic 
architecture of the last century and a 
half, tsid.—materials with which our 
architects had to deal, 483—variety of 
early English styles, 493—the domestic 
arrangements of early Euglish habita- 
tions, 496—interior of a modern house, 
500—domestic furniture, ib:d.—merits 
of Mr. Allan Cunningham’s volumes, 


504. 

Ord (William Henry), his Dialogue on 
Election by Ballot, 252, 

Outlines of History. See Subversion of 
Ancient Governments. 

= (Robert), his system characterised, 
208. 


Pacific and Beering’s Straits, Narrative 
of a Voyage to. Beechey. 

Paley (Dr.), quoted, 284, 304. 

Parliamentary Reform. See Reform in 
Parliament. 

Pitcairn Island, settlement of the muti- 
neers of the Bounty at, 72. 

Pneumatology, present state of, 342. 

Population and Emigration, 97—great 
importance of the subject, ibid—the 
spirit and temper in which it has been 
hitherto approached, 98—the question 
simply stated, :id.—brief history of 
the controversy, ibid—the Maltbusian 
theory described, 99—the preventive 
check, 101—the geometrical and 
arithmetical ratio, 102—position of the 
decreasing fertility of soils examined, 
103—baseless assumption that any po- 
pulation is to be confined to a limited 
district, 105—the preventive check of 
moral restraint, 106—its inadequacy, 
ibid.—shifts resorted to by the Malthu- 
sians, 107—agriculture an inveution 
belonging to a certain era in the his- 
tory of the human race, 110—the over- 
flow of the population of civilised states 
an instrument in the hands of Provi- 
dence for peopling the earth in the most 
desirable manner, 111—benefits of a 
wisely-conducted scheme of emigration, 
112—folly of circumscribing the popu- 
lation or resources of any given body 
of mankind within a fixed area, 113— 
emigration the obvious resource for the 
relief of a superabundant population, 
115—the question of superfecundity, 
116—mischievous practical effects of 
the population panic, 119—its denial 
of the claims of poverty and distress to 
relief, ibid.—its tendency to withdraw 
attention from the only real methods 
of improving the condition of the lower 
classes, 121—Mr. Sadler’s work cha- 
racterised, 122—fallacy of his new prin- 
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ciple of population, isid.—his misappli- 
~~. of the term ‘ fecundity, 126— 
fallacy of the ideas he has attached to 
the term ‘ space,’ 134—his fundamen- 
tal error the same as that of Mr. Mal- 
thus, 138—merits of the bill for facili- 
tating emigration to the colonies, 139 
—the three classes of objectors to such 
a measure, 140—benefits of a great and 

rmanent scheme of colonization, 143, 

— (M.), his description of scepticism, 
414. 

Property, new distribution of, 407—his- 
tory and character of the Doctrine de 
Saint Simon, ibid.—cause of the early 

wth and progress of anti-Christian 
ling in France, 408—early life of 
Saint Simon, 419—takes no part in the 
destructive movements of the French 
tevolution, but directs his mind to- 
wards producing, his new doctrine, 420 
—composes his ‘ Introduction aux Tra- 
vaux Scientifiques du 19™¢Siécle,” 422 
—his conduct during the reign of Buo- 
naparte, 423—his several publications 
after the restoration, sbid.—destitution 
to which he was reduced, ibid—his 
attempted suicide, 424—composes his 
‘ Nouveau Christianisme,’ 425 — his 
ibid.—character of St. Simon, 426 
of his eon age ibid.—the Saint 
Simonites establish the ‘ Producteur,’ 
428—centres of propagation estab- 
lished, 429—* L’Organisateur’ set on 
foot, ibid.—the doctrine of Saint Simon 
promul as a remedy for all the 
evils of society, ibid.—outlines of the 
New paanve ibid.—new distribu- 
tion of property, 433—struggle now 
taking place —— the old and new 
stems of government, 434—British 
Association for Promoting Co-operative 
Knowledge, 436—co-operative socie- 
ies, 437—the Spencean philanthro- 
pists, 438 —difference between the 
Saint Simonites and the Spenceans, 
ibid. — proposed general system of 
banks, 441—the rights women 
acknowledged by the Saint Simonites, 
443—their system of religion, ibid— 
Addis’s ‘Formation of a New State of 
Society,’ 446—character and conduct of 
the Saint Simonites, 447—attention ex- 
cited by them in Paris, ibid—alarm- 
ing symptomsof the times, ibid.—vested 
rights the key-stone of our social edi- 
fice, 448—necessity for a really reform- 
ing government, 449—Overturn! over- 
turn! the cry which has gone forth, 
ibid.—a state of equality impossible in 
the present condition of human nature, 
ibid. 


Pusey (Mr.), his New Constitution, 289. 
Reform 
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Reform in Parliament, 252—the project 
of the government characterized, 254— 
recapitulation of our general views on 
this question, 255-——cursory examination 
of the arguments in defence of parlia- 
mentary reform, 257—speech of the 
Lord Advocate for Scotland, ibid.— 
argument in defence of the small bo- 
roughs, 258—the doctrine that repre- 
sentatives ought to obey the instructions 
of their constituents considered, 262— 
tendency of the ministerial scheme hed 
revolution, s on which t 

authors pb gran mney the experiment 


lost the confidence of the country re- 
futed, 270—the ments address- 
ed to the fears ‘of the public re- 
futed, 277—origin and evanescent na- 
ture of the present agitation, 278— 
formation of the Birmingham Political 
Union, 280—the case of East Retford, 
ihid—Mr. Brougham’s appearance in 
Yorkshire as a parliamentary reformer, 
281—Mr. Hume’s speeches in Scot- 
land, 282—powerful attack on the Wel- 
lington administration, tid.—burnings 
and machine-breakings, 283—general 
outery for parliamentary reform, ¢bid.— 
system of intimidation, 285—public 
meetings, ibid—agitation in England 
a living principle of social existence, 
286—necessity of having a strong go- 
vernment, 287—efficacy of the peers’ 
nomination to close boroughs, 289— 


4. 





racter and composition of the reformed 
parliament, 329—suggestions thrown 
out to the advocates of moderate 1eform, 
332—the threatened dissolution of par- 
liament, 336. See Refurm Bill, 
Reform Bill, ‘ Friendly Advice to the 
Lords’ on, 504—general opposition to 
the ministerial project of parliamentary 
reform, tbid.—the ‘ Friendly Advice’ 
attributed to the pen of the Lord 
Chancellor, 505—immediate and tan- 
gible causes and consequences of the 
threatened revolution, ibid.—meaning 
of the term ‘ reform,’ ibid.—contradic- 
tions and inconsistencies of Lord John 
Russell and Mr. Jeffrey, ibid —the ge- 
neral call for the bill ‘denied, 506— 
governments constituted for the express 
purpose of preventing and resisting 
change, 507—the proper action of a 
vernment, tbid.—parliamentary re- 
orm neither a national want nor a 
national wish, but a party measure, 508 
—Lord John Russell’s celebrated ad- 
mission, ibid.—Mr. Croker’s enumera- 
tion of the petitions for reform during 
the last ten years, 509—the desire for 
reform as old as the Great Rebellion, 
512—Lord Chatham's monitory pro- 
phecy, 513—the kingly office applied 
to oT for which it was never in- 
tended, 514—the constitutional axiom 
that ‘the king can do no wrong,’ con- 
sidered, 515—the coronation a solemn 
aud constitutional compact between the 
king and his people, 516—the spirit of 





the argument deducing the y 
of reform from a reference to the neces- 
sities of a growing civilization consi- 
dered, ge a enjoyed under 
the old system, 297 —retrenchments 
effected in the public expenditure, ibid, 
—the arguments for reform drawn from 
the analogies of history considered, 299 
—the proposed measure not a final 
settlement of the question, 306—the 
specific scheme examined, 309—the 
disfranchisement of the boroughs, sid. 
—cost of a seat in parliament,312—new 
facilities and temptations for bribery 
created, ibid.—the proposed standard of 
qualification, 314—non-resident voters, 
315—effect of the bill on the landed 
interest, ibid.—altered circumstances 
under which county elections will be 
conducted, 31 ission of copy- 
holders to a parity of privilege with 
freeholders, 319—effects of the bill on 
the East and West India interests, 322 
—wanton disfranchisement of boroughs 
in order to reduce the numerical strength 
of the house, 324—the Bill for Scot- 





form the result of party maucuvres, 
518—causes of the success of the mi- 
nisters in the late elections, 534—im- 
eope es on the principles laid down 
y ministers, and promulgated in the 
name of the monarch, of resisting the 
will of the people upon any practical 
question, 539—inevitable tendency of 
any increase to the democratic power in 
the constitution to the gradual weak- 
ening and ultimate extinction of the 
aristocracy and monarchy, 540—the 
salvation of the country dependent on 
the extinction of the present ministr 
ibid —future conduct of the king, 4 
——the proper action of the lords in he, 
present crisis, 544—practical effectsof 
the reform question exhibited in a mas- 
terly tract entitled ‘Observations on a 
Pamphlet falsely attributed to a Great 
Person,’ 548. 
Rob Donn’s Poems. See Mackay. 
Rosen (Professor), his translation of the 
Rig Veda of the Hindoos, 6, x. 
Rossignol, anecdotes of, 192. 


Sadler (Michael Thomas), his Law of 
Populatio 
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Population, 97—his to an Article | 

in the Edinburgh bl ibid., 120. 
See Population and Emigration. 

Saint Simon, Doctrine de. See Property, 
New Distribution of. 

Sanscrit language, extraordinary progress 
in the study of, 56—a professorship of, 
founded at Oxford, 56. ; 

Sauscrit poetry, 3—peculiar simplicity o 
its diction, thea -Menovteies ae in 
the untrodden regions of, 4—extracts 
from the Bhagavat Gita, or the Divine 
Song, 6—extracts from the Nalus, or 
Nala, 13—extract from the Ramayana, 
24—extracts from the Maha-bharata, 
25—Indian versions of the traditions 
of the deluge, 26—M, Chezy’s pane- 
gyric on the epic poets of India, 30— 

rjuna's Return, ibid—Death of Hi- 
dimba, 31—mythology of the bards of 
India, ibid —extracts the Descent 
of the Ganges, 34. 

Scepticism, M. Portalis’s description of, 
414—state to which it had reduced 
France, described by Lucien Buona- 
parte, ibid. 

Science, necessity of annual reviews on, 
in England, 376, n. 

Schlegel (Frederick), effects of his work 
on the came and the philosophy of 
India, 4. 

Schlegel (Augustus William), his transla- 
tion of the Bhagavat-Gita, 4. 

Scientific inquiry, the sort of encourage- 
ment which the British government 
ought to give to, 57. 

= view of the representation in, 

52, 

Senior (Nassau William), his Lectures 
on Population, 97, 

Sinclair (Rt. Hon. Sir John), his Thoughts 
on Parliamentary Reform, 252. 

Sleep, operations carried on by the mind 
during, 357 — curious physiological 
doctrines respecting, 358. 

Society, Addis’s Formation of a New 
State of, 446. 

Society, the most complicated of all me- 
chanisms, 438. 

Stewart (General David), his Military 
Sketches, 365. 

Subversion of ancient governments, 450 
—experience of the later Greeks in the 
various forms of government, ibid.—the 
— state and probable prospects of 

* England illustrated by a reference to 
the outlines of Grecian and Roman his- 
tory, 461—lessons to be deduced from 
therm, 468—fallacy of the idea of satis- 
fying popular clamour by concession, 
while any thing remains to be conceded, 
ibid.—the actual majority of every 
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community hostile to law, ibid,—ten- 








social system to political 


of 
Sievclction id—the remedy, 469— 
political happiness only secured by 
maintaining the sanctity of law and the 
inviolability of right, ied. 


Tennant (Charles), his Letters on Sys- 
tematic Colonization, 97, 142. 

Krome, tendency of the study of, 341. 

Tippoo Sultan, his form of a council of 
war, 92. 

Trade winds, misconception as to the di- 
rection from which they blow, 84. 

Truth, Dr. John Abercrombie’s Inquiries 
concerning the Investigation of, 341. 

Tucker (Dean), his picture of a mock. 
patriot and furious anti-courtier, 298, 


Vedas, or primitive religious books of the 
Hindoos, account of, 6. 

Vested rights, the key-stone of our social 
edifice, 448. 

Vindex, his Conduct of the British go- 
vernment towards the Church of Eng- 
land in the West India colonies, 209. 

Voltaire, his character by Lord Chester- 
field, 411. 


Wall (Charles Baring), his Few Words 
to the Electors of Guildford on Reform, 
252, 289. 

Walpole (Horace), his description of the 
French philosophers, 412, 

Walsh (Sir John), his Observations on 
the Ministerial Plan of Reform, 252, 
289. 

West India Colonies, Conduct of the 
British Government towards the Church 
of England in, 209—Considerations on 
the Present State of, by a West India 
Proprietor, ibid. 

West India Proprietor, his Considerations 
on the Present State of our West India 
Colonies, 209. 

West India Question, 209— indifference 
with which our West India colonies 
have been treated, ibid—brief survey 
of their present and prospective situa- 
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